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hunters, and will tend to diminish the crying and shameful evils 
which have thrived as a result of the centralization of labor and 
the minute subdivision of labor. 

A new period of social unrest and uplift is upon us. The 
workers and the humanitarians of to-day are uniting as of old 
upon certain items in a new program. The early movements 
were weakened and diverted into other channels by the presence 
of vast areas of uncultivated land on the Western frontier, 
and by the rising slavery trouble which finally culminated in 
that deluge of blood called the Civil War. The question is 
on our lips: Do similar channels exist to-day into which the 
present swelling stream of social improvement may be turned ? 
Imperialism seems to be the dark cloud which lies threaten- 
ingly on the horizon. With it will come a diversion from home 
problems to foreign ones which unfortunately have a false 
attractiveness — an attractiveness always bound up in the 
strange and the distant. This danger is clearly discerned by 
the humanitarians and by the most able and farsighted of the 
labor leaders of to-day. 

Frank T. Carlton. 

Albion College, Ohio. 



BACON'S MORAL TEACHING. 

Among Bacon's writings no separate treatise on moral 
philosophy is to be found. The only place in which he devotes 
his special attention to moral science is in the survey of the 
existing state of knowledge that he gives in the "Advance- 
ment of Learning" and in the "De Augmentis," the enlarged 
Latin translation of the "Advancement." His treatment of 
the subject in those works is necessarily short, as moral science 
is only one of the many branches of the tree of knowledge 
that he there classifies and criticises. But this treatment, how- 
ever short, is the deliberate expression of his deepest thoughts 
upon the subject, of opinions that he held unchanged through 
the best years of his life; for there is no material difference 
between the account of moral science given by Bacon in the 
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"Advancement," published in 1605, when he was forty-five 
years old, and that given in the "De Augmentis," published 
eighteen years later. We may supplement what he says in the 
"Advancement" and the "De Augmentis" by the numerous 
ethical remarks scattered through his various writings, but 
must always bear in mind that it is only in these two treatises — 
or perhaps, we should rather say these two versions of one 
treatise — that Bacon expounds in a systematic form his views 
upon what he considers most essential in moral science. 

Bacon begins by dividing moral science into two branches; 
one theoretical, the other practical. The theoretical branch 
is concerned with the exemption or platform of the good; 
practical branch with the regiment or culture of the 
mind. 

He first treats the theoretical branch, which he calls the 
"Platform of the Good," using "platform" in the old sense in 
which the word was generally used in his time, as meaning 
pattern or example. The title signifies that this branch of 
moral science discusses the nature of moral good and depicts 
patterns or ideals of the various virtues. Bacon admits that 
this side of moral science was well worked out by his predeces- 
sors, especially by Aristotle, who gives elaborate pictures of the 
principal virtues in his Nichomachean Ethics. Therefore 
Bacon contents himself with laying down a principle which 
he considers of paramount importance, and capable of being 
applied as a touchstone to decide between two conflicting views 
of different schools of moral philosophy. This great principle 
is the superiority of the general good over the private good. 
He finds this principle extending far beyond the range of 
ethics and illustrates it ingeniously by curious analogies taken 
from external nature. The first is from magnetism. A small 
piece of iron rises to the "lodestone, but a larger piece of 
the same metal, in spite of the attraction of the lodestone, falls 
to the earth like a good patriot, giving up its particular affec- 
tion to the lodestone and obeying rather its sympathy with 
the larger body, namely, the earth. His next illustration is 
from the supposed conflict of duty that water has to decide in 
the presence of a vacuum : "Water and massy bodies move 
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to the centre of the earth ; but rather than to suffer a divulsion 
in the continuance of nature, they will move upwards from 
the centre of the earth, forsaking their duty to the earth in 
regard of their duty to the world." The duty of water as 
part of the earth is to move to the centre of the earth. But 
it is also a part of the universe, a larger body which abhors 
a vacuum. Therefore water will follow the higher obligation 
and move upwards into a vacuum, seeking the more general 
good of the universe, rather than the less general good of this 
earth. Shakepeare, in his famous description of Cleopatra sail- 
ing down the river Cydnus, gives a similar picture of the con- 
flict between opposing claims of duty in the air, relating how 
the Cilicians left their city to gaze on the beautiful Egyptian, 
so that Antony 

"Enthroned i' the market place did sit alone 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature." 

That is to say, the air was strongly inclined from private 
motives tending to its own gratification to follow the citizens 
and gaze upon Cleopatra, but was prevented from doing so 
by the consideration that, had it thus selfishly followed its own 
inclination, it would have impaired the general good of the 
universe by forming an abhorred vacuum. In these lines of 
Shakespeare the phrase "but for vacancy" might be exactly 
paraphrased in Bacon's words "rather than to suffer a divul- 
sion in the continuance of nature," and no doubt the similar 
reference to the old doctrine of nature's abhorrence of a vacuum 
in the two passages supplies an argument to the heretics who 
maintain the paradox that Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays. 
Bacon's sweeping generalization, by which he brings external 
nature under the sway of the" moral law, also finds poetic 
expression in Wordsworth's address to Duty: — 

"Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong." 

The same idea probably underlies Kant's famous declara- 
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tion that there were two things that above all others filled his 
soul with reverent awe — the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within. 

Passing from the physical analogies to the moral conflict 
that they are intended to illustrate, Bacon gives the story of 
Pompey risking shipwreck in a great storm to save Rome from 
famine, and saying to those who dissuaded him, "Necesse est 
ut earn, non ut vivam," whereby he showed his preference for 
the general good of his country as opposed to his own private 
good. Still higher examples of this spirit of sacrifice of self 
to the more general good may be found in the Bible, where 
Bacon reminds us that "the elected saints of God have wished 
themselves anathematized and razed out of the book of life 
in an ecstasy of charity and infinite feeling of communion." 
He is thinking of Moses, who, when the children of Israel 
made a golden calf, prayed for them to God, saying: "And 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their sins — ; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written;" and 
of St. Paul, who, in the epistle to the Romans, exclaims: "I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren." 

Bacon is content with laying down his fundamental prin- 
ciple: he does not enter into the minute casuistical questions 
that naturally present themselves when we attempt to apply it. 
He does not ask himself whether the general good is always 
to be preferred to the private good, whether there are any 
limits to the sacrifice of self, or of the good of a smaller body, 
to the more general good. Is such sacrifice prescribed by the 
moral law under all circumstances? No doubt we shall 
admire the highest pitch of sacrifice of self. But doubts arise 
when it is a question of other sacrifices of the less general to 
the more general good. Should we in all cases praise the 
sacrifice of the good of one's family for the good of one's 
country, or for the good of the whole human race? Was 
Bacon justified in deserting Essex, his friend and bene- 
factor, if he thought such desertion essential to the safety of 
England from revolution? If an Englishman who believed 
the spread of Roman Catholicism to be a benefit to the human 
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race had betrayed his country to Spain, would he have won 
Bacon's approval? 

Such questions did not occur to Bacon. He would probably 
have regarded them as of no more practical importance than 
the quibbling subtleties of the schoolmen. At any rate, when 
applying the principle, he confines himself to the conflict be- 
tween the good of the individual and the good of society. He 
therefore prefers the active to the contemplative life, and has 
little admiration for ancient systems of philosophy or modern 
religious professions that prevent a man from doing vicious 
acts by removing him from temptation and shutting him up 
in a tub or a convent, where he may selfishly pursue his own 
happiness and salvation, but can do little for the benefit of the 
human race. He strongly advocates bold and active morality. 
We should not cultivate "divine tranquillity without one 
pleasure and without one pain," or secure for ourselves the 
mental serenity and innocence that a recluse may find in his 
lonely cell. He rather bids us enter boldly into the battle of 
life, and do our best for our fellowmen. He quotes, as a 
moral motto, the saying of the great captain Gonsalvos, who 
pointed out Naples to his soldiers and protested that "he had 
rather die one foot forwards than have his life secured for 
long by one foot of retreat." Even if we fail in our high 
aims, such failure is far nobler than avoiding the danger of 
acting wrongly by a cowardly retreat from the world and its 
temptations. He derives the same moral lesson in his "Wis- 
dom of the Ancients" from the fable of the Sirens. There 
are, he says, two remedies provided by philosophy for the 
violent enticements of pleasure. "The first means to shun 
these inordinate pleasures is to withstand and resist them in 
their beginnings, and seriously to shun all occasions that are 
offered to debauch and entice the mind, which is signified in 
the stopping of the ears; and that remedy is properly used by 
the meaner and baser sort of people, as it were Ulysses' fol- 
lowers and mariners. Whereas more heroic and noble spirits 
may boldly converse even in the midst of these seducing 
pleasures, if with a resolved constancy they stand upon their 
guard and fortify their minds." 
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Bacon's whole treatment of the comparison between the 
active and contemplative life to the advantage of the former 
is what Matthew Arnold would call tonic, and is in close agree- 
ment with that of a man whose mind was otherwise of a far 
different stamp. Milton, like Bacon, eulogizes militant virtue 
and in one of the noblest passages of the "Areopagitica" de- 
clares, "I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unex- 
ercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but shrinks out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat." 

Bacon maintains a similarly spirited attitude towards 
death. He condemns as pusillanimous the teaching of the 
ancient philosophers that all life should be commentatio mortis. 
By this timid treatment of death they exaggerated its terrors, 
instead of looking forward to it with the fearless magnanimity 
of the poet, 

"Qui finem vitae extremum inter munera ponit Naturae." 

He encourages us to despise death by pointing out in his 
essay that "there is no passion in the mind of man so weak, but 
it mates and masters the fear of death; and therefore death 
is no such terible enemy when a man hath so many attendants 
about him that can win the combat of him." 

Bacon's fundamental principle is an anticipation of a large 
amount of subsequent moral philosophy in England. When 
he says that the good of the greater body is "in degree the 
greater and worthier because it tendeth to the conservation of 
a more general form," he applies the criterion of right and 
wrong laid down by those who base morality on the Darwinian 
theory; for "conservation of a more general form," from the 
point of view of a moral agent, may be identified with the 
"preservation of the race of species," which is the end of all 
moral action in the opinion of such evolutionary moralists as 
Mr. Leslie Stephens. Bacon's general good is to all intents 
and purposes the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
the promotion of which is, according to utilitarians, the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of all really virtuous conduct. For, 
throughout the whole range of Bacon's works, it is evident 
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that he regarded human happiness as the great end to which 
all human effort ought to be directed. The ultimate end of 
all knowledge was, he taught, "the benefit and use of men" 
and "the relief of man's estate," by which he meant the diminu- 
tion of human misery, the promotion of human happiness. 
This was the object sought by Solomona, the law-giver of his 
ideal state — the New Atlantis — a king who "had a large heart, 
inscrutable for good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom 
and people happy." 

From the same "New Atlantis" we see clearly by what 
means Bacon thought the great end of general happiness 
could be best attained, namely, by good laws, good morality, 
and by inventions, through which man obtains increased 
power over nature. 

Probably no one will be inclined to dispute the efficacy of good 
laws and good morality as means to the promotion of happi- 
ness. But Bacon throughout his works pays far more atten- 
tion to the third means, namely, inventions; so that a care- 
less reader of his writings might well suppose that he really 
valued no other means to happiness. In the order or society 
called Solomon's House in the "New Atlantis" we hear of no 
statues to religious teachers, moral philosophers or legislators, 
but only of statues to the makers of ships, gunpowder, letters, 
printing, glass, wire, etc. It was such inventions as these that 
Bacon aimed at multiplying by his inductive philosophy. He 
never seems for a moment to have doubted but that they would 
all add immensely to human happiness ; and the same assump- 
tion is made by Macaulay in his famous essay on Bacon, and 
by almost all so-called practical men at the present day. Indeed, 
to a great many people, it seems to be an obvious truth that the 
inventor of any new means of shortening labor, curing disease, 
or conquering time and space by improved locomotion is a 
benefactor of the human race. Yet there is, nevertheless, very 
strong reason for doubting this assumption, whether we con- 
sider the mental satisfaction derived from the employment of 
inventions or the great changes that inventions have brought 
about in the conditions of human life. 

The idea that men are made permanently happier by the 
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natural satisfaction they feel, owing to the possession of new 
power over nature acquired by inventions, is due to a rather 
transparent fallacy of the kind called by logicians a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. Because new inven- 
tions or inventions with which we have lately become acquainted 
give us pleasure, it is falsely concluded that they will be per- 
manent sources of pleasure when the charm of novelty has 
passed away. 

If Bacon had been suddenly transported into the nineteenth 
or twentieth century, and been allowed to travel in a railway 
train or a steamship or a motor-car, he would no doubt have 
been thereby raised to a high pitch of happiness — for a time. 
But the delight would soon have been diminished by 
familiarity, and he would have begun to grumble at his train 
taking him to St. Albans at no quicker rate than thirty miles 
an hour, just as he grumbled before because his post horses 
could not go faster than eight miles an hour. In truth, the 
pleasure that men take in new inventions is no more permanent 
than the pleasure that an infant derives from a new toy. 
Familiarity soon breeds indifference, and the most wonderful 
inventions cease to give much satisfaction as soon as we be- 
come used to them and begin to regard them as matters of 
course. In his remarks on the pleasure of knowledge and 
learning ("Advancement," I. viii. 5) Bacon points out that "in 
all other pleasures there is satiety, and after they be used their 
verdure departeth; which showeth well they be but deceits of 
pleasure and not pleasures ; and that it was the novelty which 
pleased, and not the quality." Saving the fallacious distinc- 
tion implied between real and seeming pleasure, these remarks 
are true of the transitory pleasures derived from the employ- 
ment of a new invention. But mechanical inventions have 
also more permanent effects than the mental satisfaction of 
those who make use of them. No doubt inventions such as 
Bacon aimed at and his followers achieved have largely and 
permanently, for better or worse, altered the face of the earth 
and the life led by the inhabitants of this planet. We cannot 
attempt exhaustively to go through all the multitudinous and 
far-reaching results of inventions and determine in each case 
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whether they conduce to human happiness or misery. When 
we read in Mrs. Browning's poem the exceeding bitter cry of 
children who, instead of playing in the flowery fields, are 
doomed to work in the darkness of the mine, or in the noisy 
factory — 

"For all day long we drag our burden tiring 

Through the coal-dark, underground ; 
Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 

In the factories, round and round. 
For all day the wheels are driving, turning ; 

Their wind comes in our faces 
Till our hearts turn, our heads with pulses burning, 

And the walls turn in their places ;" 

when we read these pathetic lines, we should be dull of 
soul if we did not recognize the fact that modern inventions 
have cruelly condemned, not only millions of grown-up men 
and women, but even young children, to be the slaves of 
machinery. It is not entirely without reason that Ruskih 
regarded a railway train, from one point of view, as a diaboli- 
cal contrivance, disfiguring the landscape and shutting up the 
unfortunate traveler in a box, where he can neither breathe 
fresh air nor see the beauties of nature that he rattles past. 

On the other hand, when we see the same railway train tak- 
ing the poor children of the slums of London to enjoy a day 
among the wild flowers of the country, we get a glimpse of 
the other side of the question. The longer we consider the 
matter, the more we are overwhelmed by the immense num- 
ber of facts that have to be considered, some seeming to show 
that inventions have made men happier, and others pointing 
as significantly to the opposite conclusion. One of the most 
striking and certain results of inventions is the increase of the 
population of the earth that has taken place in the last century, 
especially in regions of North America, which, but for the 
invention of the mariner's compass, would still be tenanted by 
a few thousand Indians, instead of the teeming multitudes of 
European descent now inhabiting the great cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Does this great increase of popula- 
tion imply increase of happiness ? The answer to this question 
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depends upon the settlement of another question. Is the 
average man happy or miserable? If, as many ancients and 
moderns have thought, life is on the whole unhappy, then the 
increase of human beings merely means the multiplication of 
human misery. Until we have settled to our own satisfaction 
the great question at issue between pessimist and optimist, we 
have no right to assume that inventions on the whole promote 
human happiness. When we fairly consult our own individual 
experience of life, we shall probably be inclined to come to the 
melancholy conclusion that, in spite of all the wonderful inven- 
tions that have been made since Bacon's time by clever men of 
science working in the spirit of his philosophy, in spite of the 
steam engine, the telegraph, the telephone, the bicycle, the 
motor car and the electric light, we are not really much, if at 
all, happier than the men and women who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and King James. If there has been any rise in the 
average of human happiness as the centuries have rolled past, 
we should rather attribute it to the development of artistic 
taste and of moral sentiment, and to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, than to mechanical and other inventions. Therefore 
many who agree with Bacon entirely in thinking that the 
happiness of men is the final end of science may reasonably 
disagree with him as to the means by which this end may be 
best promoted. 

Bacon reveals his general accordance with utilitarianism very 
plainly in his essay of "Goodness and Goodness of Nature" 
where he declares philanthropic is the affecting of the weal 
of men "of all virtues and dignities of the mind the greatest, 
being the character of the Deity ; and without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin." 

Bacon however, seems to differ from modern .utilitarians in 
limiting the sphere of his highest virtue to human beings. The 
utilitarian of to-day, making happiness the end of moral action, 
is not inconsistent enough to leave the happiness of the lower 
animals out of consideration. Judging from his writings, Bacon 
would appear to have considered the animal kingdom as 
beyond the pale of human sympathy. This is indicated by the 
word that he employs to express the virtue of benevolence, 
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namely, philanthropia, that is to say, the love of men. When 
he tells the story of how "a Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned for gagging in a waggishness a 
long-billed fowl," he evidently has more sympathy with the 
waggish boy than with the unfortunate bird that was the 
victim of his cruelty. In discussing vivisection, he remarks 
that, although the inhumanity of the vivisection of men was 
justly reproved by Celsus, "yet in regard of the great use of 
this observation, the inquiry need not by him so slightly have 
been relinquished, but might have been diverted upon the dis- 
section of beasts alive." It never seems to have entered his 
mind that anyone might condemn the vivisection of animals as 
inhumane or in any way objectionable. Bacon's want of 
sympathy with the sufferings of the lower animals may partly 
be due to the spirit of the age in which he lived. Certainly 
sympathy with the animal world has greatly increased since the 
days of Bacon, but even in his time, in "As You Like It," we 
have Jaques weeping over the sorrows of the stricken deer. 

Bacon also in his treatment of another moral difficulty comes 
to a conclusion that is repugnant to utilitarianism, and forgets 
for a time the supremacy he ascribes to philanthropia or benev- 
olence. That is when he discusses the question whether the 
end justifies the means, and determines that it is not permissible 
to do a small injustice in the present for the sake of great 
good in the future. Such a conclusion is not in accordance 
with the modern utilitarian's equal survey of happiness past, 
present and to come. The followers of Bentham clearly see 
that justice is generally productive of happiness, but, if they 
were convinced that some particular act of injustice would 
do more to promote than to diminish the happiness of the 
human race, they would be bound by their principle to approve 
of the unjust act ; for, according to them, justice is only a virtue 
when it is conducive to happiness. 

Dr. Sidney Lee, in his recent work entitled "Great English- 
men of the Sixteenth Century," quotes as one of Bacon's pre- 
cepts, in inverted commas, the following words : "mixture of 
falsehood is like alloy which may make the metal work better." 
Now these are Bacon's very words, but that they should be 
Vol. XVII— No. 1. S 
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quoted as a precept of Bacon is a striking example of the in- 
justice that may be done by quoting, apart from the context, 
a sentence, or, as in this case, a bit of a sentence. For the 
whole sentence tells us that "it will be acknowledged even by 
those that practise it not, that clear and round dealing is the 
honor of man's nature, and that a mixture of falsehood is 
like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may make the metal 
work the better, but it embaseth it; for these winding and 
crooked courses are the goings of the serpent, which goeth 
basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet." Bacon points 
out the baseness of falsehood, though he admits that a certain 
amount of falsehood may make a man more effective. Must 
we not all allow that there is some truth in this admission? 
Did not the unscrupulous Themistocles do more to secure the 
liberty of Greece than the virtuous Aristides? Did not the 
perjured Lysander do more for Sparta than the noble Calli- 
cratidas. But this admission is only a concessive clause in 
a sentence the main purport of which is that falsehood is a dis- 
grace and truth a glory to human nature. Elsewhere Bacon 
shows his high regard for truth by a fine application of the ques- 
tion which Job asked of his friends : "Will you lie for God, as 
one man will do for another, to gratify him ?" In the first book 
of the "Advancement of Learning" he is arguing against those 
who opposed knowledge on the ground that knowledge of second 
causes tended to make men atheistical by freeing them from the 
necessity of acknowledging the great first cause. Even if this 
were a real danger, he urges, that is no reason why we should 
shut our eyes to the truth, for "certain it is that God worketh 
nothing in nature but by second causes; and if they would 
have it otherwise believed, it is mere imposture, as it were, in 
favor towards God; and nothing else but to offer the Author 
of Truth the unclean sacrifice of a lie." 

We must now proceed to the second or practical side of 
moral science, which in Bacon's opinion is more important than 
the theoretical side, and had been nevertheless almost entirely 
neglected by his predecessors. The familiar proverb says that 
one man may take a horse to water, but twenty cannot make him 
drink. In the same way we may exhibit to mankind the most 
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beautiful pictures of moral virtue, but those pictures will not 
necessarily induce men to act morally. "An exhibition of the 
nature of good," Bacon says, "without considering the culture 
of the mind, seemeth to be no better than a fair image or 
statue, which is beautiful to contemplate, but is without life 
and motion." As a practical philosopher bent on promoting 
the good of his fellowmen, Bacon insists upon the immense 
importance of considering the means by which men may be 
impelled to act virtuously. He admits that this office is per- 
formed by sacred divinity, but moral philosophy should help 
as "a wise servant and humble handmaid." What then are 
the means that the moral philosopher can discover to induce 
men to do what they know to be right ? 

Vicious action, he thought was generally due to the fact that 
the reason was clouded by the passions and did not see clearly 
what was right. Therefore the great object of the practical side 
of his moral teaching is to curb the passions, so that they may 
not obscure our judgment of right and wrong. 

To this branch of moral philosophy Bacon gives the meta- 
phorical title "Culture of the Mind." Keeping up the met- 
aphor, he remarks that just as the husbandman studies the 
different capabilities of the soil he has to cultivate, so the 
moral philosopher should study the varieties of the human 
mind, so as to apply to each different kind of mind the most 
appropriate culture. For the treatment that will improve one 
kind of mind will be useless or even injurious, if applied to 
another. A great field of materials for the student of this 
side of moral philosophy is supplied by poetry and history; 
"The poets and writers of histories are the best doctors of this 
knowledge; where we may find painted forth with great life 
how affections are kindled and incited; and how pacified and 
refrained; and how again contained from act and further 
degree; how they disclose themselves; how they vary; how 
they gather and fortify; how they are enwrapped one within 
another ; and how they do fight and encounter one with another ; 
and other the like particularities." How little the greatness of 
the Elizabethan drama was recognized by the learned men of 
the time is shown by the fact that Bacon draws all his illustra- 
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tions from Greek and Latin literature, and never once quotes 
Shakespeare. If Bacon ever saw Othello or Hamlet or King 
Lear represented on the stage, it is passing strange that he did 
not see that in those plays more powerfully even than in the 
greatest masterpieces of ancient literature was "painted forth 
with great life how affections are kindled and incited ; and how 
pacified and refrained ; and how again contained from act and 
further degree." 

Bacon gives a long list of the principal means by which 
the moral culture of the mind may be effected, and the pas- 
sions may be controlled and modified, namely, "custom, 
exercise, habit, education, example, imitation, emulation, 
company, friends, praise, reproof, exhortation, fame, laws, 
books, studies." As, however, he is not writing a moral 
treatise, but only giving suggestions to others who may intend 
to do so, he contents himself with making a few remarks on 
habit and custom, to show how such subjects ought to be 
treated by the moral philosopher. 

He concludes his treatment of the culture of the mind by 
insisting upon the supreme importance of aiming at good ends. 
If we can teach men to seek good ends, that will include all 
virtue, and thus the culture of the mind will be entirely 
provided for. The comprehensive, virtuous effect of aiming 
at good ends, is illustrated by one of those beautiful compari- 
sons which illuminate so many of his pages. "If," he says, 
"these two things be supposed, that a man set before him 
honest and good ends, and again that he be resolute, constant 
and true unto them; it will follow that he shall mould him- 
self into all virtue at once. And this is indeed like the work 
of nature; whereas the other course is like the work of the 
hand. For as when a carver makes an image, he shapes only 
that part whereupon he worketh; as if he be upon the face, 
that part which shall be the body is but a rude stone still, till 
such times as he comes to it. But contrariwise when nature 
makes a flower or living creature, she formeth rudiments of 
all the parts at one time. So in obtaining a virtue by habit, 
while a man practiseth temperance, he doth not profit much to 
fortitude, nor the like; but when he dedicateth and applieth 
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himself to good ends, look — what virtue soever the pursuit 
and passage towards those ends doth commend unto him, he 
is invested of a precedent disposition to conform himself 
thereunto." Since the good end that Bacon especially recom- 
mends as far above the other ends is the good of others, the 
best way to cultivate our mind for moral action is to acquire 
philanthropia, or a love of our f ellowmen, which brings us back 
again to utilitarianism, and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

So far as we have examined it, Bacon's moral teaching is 
as elevated as that of most other moralists. He has not indeed 
the power of inspiring moral enthusiasm that we find in the 
writings of Plato, Kant, Emerson and Carlyle. For to inspire 
enthusiasm in others a teacher must be enthusiastic himself, 
and Bacon was not really enthusiastic in anything but the pur- 
suit of scientific inventions. Therefore we do not find in his 
moral teaching, except, perhaps, in his eulogy of militant 
virtue, much more than a faint echo of the trumpet voice with 
which, in the "Novum Organum" he called upon men to con- 
quer nature by scientific method of experiment Also it must 
be admitted that, scattered through his writings, there are to 
be found many passages in which he betrays a tendency to 
Machiavellianism and to the pursuit of selfish ends by base 
means, such as might be expected in a man of the character 
revealed by his career as a statesman and a lawyer, and by 
his entries in his private notebook. 

Nevertheless, if, as seems right, we form our opinion of 
Bacon as a moralist by the consideration of those parts of his 
works in which he is consciously and deliberately discussing 
the questions of right and wrong, and determining what kind 
of conduct is most noble and virtuous, his ethical teaching is 
worthy of his great name, and deserves more careful study 
than it generally receives in the history of English moral 
philosophy. Bacon has been called the Father of Inductive 
Philosophy, and the Founder of Modern Science. When we 
consider the wonderful way in which he anticipated the 
altruistic teaching of later English moralists, and the fact that 
he had in England no predecessor in moral science (for 
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Hobbes, with whom the history of English moral science is 
usually supposed to begin, published his "Leviathan" nearly 
half a century later than the appearance of Bacon's "Advance- 
ment of Learning"), we cannot but be deeply impressed by the 
originality, the clearness, and the suggestiveness of his treat- 
ment of the subject, and may with good reason add to his 
other honors the title of the Father of English Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

Michael Macmiixan. 



WAR AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

In the so-called "glorious" victories of Caesar, a million men 
perished on the field of battle. Napoleon, in the short space 
of nine years, was authorized to devote to "the glory of France" 
2,103,000 of her sons. In the ten years following the attack 
on Fort Sumter, the world destroyed in war 1,400,000 lives and 
six billions worth of property. Two thirds of the combined 
budgets of the various states of Europe are devoted to the 
maintenance of armed forces, and to the service of a debt 
practically the whole of which was incurred by wars. 1 War 
expenses in Europe absorb one-half of all the wealth created 
by productive labor. In the comparatively insignificant war 
of England with the Boers, England lost 22,450 men and spent 
$1,400,000,000. Three hundred and fifty thousand men were 
withdrawn by her from productive industry to engage in the 
destruction of war. Military expenditures in the United States 
during the last eight years have absorbed $1,500,000,000, more 
than enough to pay the national debt and dig the Panama canal ! 

War, then is alarmingly expensive. Unless indispensable 
as a means of preserving national integrity, the outlay is likely 
to exceed the income. But war, as a rule, is not indispensable. 
As a rule its causes are trivial. Its object to-day is usually 
commercial: it is waged for markets. War, therefore, is a 
phase of industrial competition, or it is rather industrial com- 

1 De Molinari, "The Society of To-morrow," p. 30. 



